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NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
WASHINGTON 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY By GIROLAMO DI BENVENUTO 
Presented by Samuel H. Kress. Formerly in R. H. Benson collection 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in dedicating the great It was in December 1936 that Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pissitaton now open in Washington under the above former Secretary of the Treasury and Ambassador to 
name, gave world-wide importance to an occasion Britain, declared his willingness to build a gallery to 
which has been in contemplation for several years. house his art collection, which he proposed to offer to 
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THE MAAS AT DORDRECHT By ALBERT CuyP 
Presented by thejlate Andrew W. Mellon. Formerly in Earl Brownlow collection 








MADONNA AND CHILD By RAPHAEL ST. JEROME READING By GIOVANNI BELLINI 
Presented by the late Andrew W. Mellon Presented by Samuel H. Kress 
Fcrmerly in Lady Desborough collection Formerly in R. H. Benson collection 
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ART, WASHINGTON 


By Piero pi Cosimo 


Presented by Samuel H. Kress 


Washington, and any other works of art worthy of such 
a setting. Mr. Samuel H. Kress, of New York, then gave 
his own rich collection of Italian paintings and some 
sculpture, numbering some hundreds of works. 

Through the public-spirited action of these two 
collectors, Washington takes its place at a bound among 
the chief cities of the world as an art centre. Already 
there had been good and, in some cases, noteworthy 
examples in the Smithsonian Institution, but the National 
Gallery of Art brings the city into the front rank, and 
treasures of art to come will add more than ever to its 
importance. 

Connoisseurs are familiar with the great pictures in 
the Mellon and Kress collections, and as many of them 
came from British homes, they are known also to the 
public through the famous winter exhibitions held at the 
Royal Academy since 1870, as well as to members of the 
National Art-Collections Fund, who have had the privi- 
lege of visiting the actual houses from which some of the 
masterpieces have been drawn. A few have created sale- 
room sensations from time to time. 

The fait accompli at Washington is a memorable event, 
even at a time when war rages. 

A phrase by Ruskin comes to mind. He said that we 
should stand at the edge of Dover cliffs and wave blank 
cheques in the eyes of the nations on the other side of 
the sea for such and such canvasses of theirs. Ruskin 
was ambitious to get the best for the National Gallery 
of England. The same principle has caused great 
collectors to flourish millions of dollars to attract 
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BOY 


By CarPEAux (1827-1875 


Presented by 
Samuel H. Kress 





masterpieces of art from Europe to the United States. 

What amounts the late Andrew W. Mellon and Mr. 
Samuel H. Kress spent in forming their collections, so 
nobly given to the National Gallery of Art, cannot be 
estimated, but we know that vast sums have been ex- 
changed for the pictures, a few of which we are able to 
illustrate. 

America is accustomed to doing things in a big way, 
but never before has an art gallery of such importance 
sprung into being through the magic wands of personal 
wealth and generosity. 
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GATE’“LEG TABLES 


BY EDWARD WENHAM 





of maple with trestle supports, circa 1695 
Ginsburg and Levy, Inc., New York 


as many, if not more, problems than in furnishing a 

large house, and not the least of these problems is 
the selecting of furniture which, while convenient, is 
suitable to the limited available space. This explains the 
fairly constant demand for tables with hinged flaps, 
which when raised furnish a fairly large table, but which 
lowered permit the table to be placed against the wall of 
a room. Various types of “‘ folding” tables were pro- 
duced during the eighteenth century, though none is 
quite so popular or so convenient as the type generally 
referred to as the “ gate-leg.” 

They are so-named from the construction of the sup- 
ports which are made to pull out and support the hinged 
flaps when the latter are raised, and many of them are of 
a size suitable as a dining table. As a general rule, a 
gate-leg table has eight legs, four of which support the 
centre or fixed section of the top, and two on each side, 
joined by a stout rail at the top and bottom, forming a 
“‘ gate’ to support the hinged flaps. The inside leg of 
the “ gate ”’ is slightly shorter than the outside leg, and 
is usually pinned between the frame of the fixed section 
and the stretcher rail below, thus serving as a pivot upon 
which the gate rides when it is closed or pulled out. 
Most of the tops of these tables with the flaps raised are 
a “ blunt ” oval, and while occasionally an early gate-leg 
table of walnut is met with, by far the larger number are 
of oak, though the smaller ones are to be found of other 
woods. With another interesting small table the two 
folding legs are joined by a top and bottom rail and made 
to pivot in the centre. 


[ furnishing a small house or a flat, one meets with 


These folding tables actually mark the passing of the 
early custom when the master of the household and his 
family dined together in the great hall with the servants 
and retainers ; and they succeeded the massive *‘ bordes ”’ 
popularly called refectory tables when, in the late seven- 
teenth century, it became customary for the master and 
mistress with their guests to dine in a separate dining 
room, 

Several styles of turned legs and rails are found with 
the gate-leg tables, one of the rarer being the spiral, 
sometimes called the ‘‘ barley sugar,” which was popular 
during the reign of Charles II; but though tables with 
the spiral turned members of that period are seldom met 
with outside an important collection, many chairs with 
spiral legs and rails have survived to the present day. 
The tables more readily found now have the turned vase- 
shape supports, one of the simple ball shapes or the plain 
pillar. Occasionally, too, but only occasionally, you may 
come upon a country-made gate-leg table with square 
legs and rails which provincial cabinet-makers copied 
from the Chippendale designs. 

Apart from the smaller ones which to-day serve as 
tea tables, as card tables and for other purposes, the 
average gate-leg table is especially suitable as a small 
dining table and will seat six people comfortably. Larger 
examples are obtainable, and well worth acquiring when 
the opportunity offers, but they are few and far between, 
and-it is only by advising a reliable dealer that you are 
looking for one and being content to wait that you are 
likely to become the proud possessor of an early gate-leg 
table which will seat ten and possibly more people. 
These larger examples sometimes have two gates to each 
of the side flaps, as the latter being considerably larger 
and consequently heavier than those of the average size 
table, require more support ; hence the term “ double- 
gate table.” 

Now and then one finds without seeking, and it was 
the writer’s good fortune to find unexpectedly a large 
gate-leg table of walnut in the West country. It was 
admittedly not in what collectors describe as “ mint 
condition,”’ for time and many fidgety feet had virtually 
destroyed the two end stretcher rails, while each of the 
four turned feet showed the effects of age and damp 
floors. But there was no difficulty in replacing these 
affected parts, even though doing so destroyed that 
nebulous value expressed by the phrase ‘ untouched 
since it was made.”” As however, the table was required 
for use and not as a relic for a museum, this “ vandalism ” 
was unavoidable. 

It is popularly thought that the term “ gate-leg ”’ as 
applied to tables denotes only the tables of this type 
introduced during the late Stuart period, namely, those 
with turned pull-out supports described above. Actually, 
however, this form of support was continued during the 
following century and is in use to the present time. 
Admittedly, it was considerably refined by the designers 
and cabinet-makers of the Georgian days, but the basic 
principle is the same. There is little doubt that the earlier 
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GATE-LEG TABLES 





ENGLISH GATE-LEG TABLE with hinged flaps, turned column supports with 
whorled feet and square stretcher rails, circa 1700 


style of gate-leg dining-table remained during the reign 
of Queen Anne, and in country districts for some time 
after. And even in the early years of the XVIIIth century 
when walnut was the fashionable wood, most of the 
larger tables were made of oak, because walnut planks 
of a size suitable for the tops were almost unobtainable. 

During the early Georgian period, the mahogany 
sectional extension table made its appearance and 
replaced the former oak gate-leg. These sectional tables 
were considerably improved as time went on, and 
remained fashionable until the introduction of the 
mechanical contrivances, such as the screw-wind, during 
the early part of the last century. A number of these 
rather cumbersome pieces of furniture with their large 
extra leaves and a key similar to the crank of a motor car 
are still in use, though many have been broken up for 
the often excellent mahogany they contain. 

At first sight, the Georgian sectional dining-tables 
would seem to have no relation to the earlier gate-leg, 
but the adaptation of this type of support is evident when 
the several sections are examined. These very desirable 
tables actually consist of several separate tables, usually 
three, each of which is constructed on the gate-leg 
principle. One has two large square flaps hinged to a 
fixed section of the top, and each of the two others has 
one square and one D-shaped flap. Each of these tables 
has six legs, two of which pull out to support the flaps, 
but instead of the original ‘ gate” construction, the 
pull-out supports are hinged to the table frame by a 
single stout bar at the top. 

While there was an earlier extending table, namely, 
the XVIth century draw-top, the Georgian sectional type 
is the first which may be said to be as suitable for a 
small house as for a mansion. In fact, no other dining- 
table has superseded it from the point of convenience, 
for when a large table is needed the flaps of the several 
sections can be raised, the tables joined together and 


made firm by brass clips inserted in brass sockets fitted 
under the edges of the flaps where they meet. On the 
other hand, when a smaller table is needed, one of the 
tables may be used alone ; and when not required for 
dining, the flaps can be lowered and each section placed 
against the wall of the dining-room or elsewhere in the 
house, where they occupy little space, and can be made 
decorative by the addition of one or two suitable orna- 
ments. There are also smaller early Georgian tables with 
hinged D-shape flaps and pull-out legs of the “ gate” 
type, an example of which is illustrated. 

Original early Georgian sectional tables are by no 
means plentiful, but similarly convenient tables dating 
from the late XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries are 
generally obtainable. These later examples reveal the 
efforts of the designers and craftsmen to produce more 
comfortable furniture. The original method of “‘ building 
up ”’ a table by joining several sections was retained, but 
the “ forest of legs,”” necessary to the gate-leg construc- 
tion, was replaced by pillars on gracefully curved legs 
fitted with brass toes and castors. 

The gate-leg support, in its more refined form, was 
also adapted to those attractive and useful folding-top 
tables which were produced when card-playing and other 
forms of gambling became fashionable early in the 
XVIIIth century. One half of the top is fixed, the other 
half being hinged to fold, the latter, when the table is in 
use, being supported by one of the legs which pulls out 
in a similar way to the original gate-leg. The tops of 
these card tables vary in shape and some of the earlier 
examples are particularly romantic. In place of the more 
common circular or plain rectangular top, they are rect- 
angular in plan but with a square or circular projection 
at each corner ; these projections were intended to hold 
candlesticks, while on each side of the top near the edge 
a shallow saucer or “‘ till,”” as it is sometimes called, is 
let into the top to hold coins or counters used as stakes 
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CARVED MAHOGANY DINING TABLE with two-hinged flaps, supported 
on pull-out gate cabriole legs with claw feet ; early Georgian 





OAK TABLE with turned column supports, two-hinged flaps 
and centre pivot gate, circa 1675 
S. W. Wolsey, Ltd. 


by the players. On occasion you may meet with a card 
table of this type, but of slightly later date, where the 
projecting corners are replaced by small pull-out slides 
for the candlesticks. 

Although with the lighter furniture of the Hepplewhite- 
Sheraton style the hinged bracket was adopted as a 
support for the flaps of tables, the gate-leg none the less 
remained. It was still used with card tables which 
retained the fold-over top, though the more attractive 
cabriole leg of the first half of the century gave place to 
the straight tapered leg characteristic of the Hepplewhite- 
Sheraton school. 

Among the later tables with hinged flaps, there are 
one or two types in mahogany which were produced by 
the less experienced provincial makers. These usually 
have two wide hinged flaps and turned legs, two of which 
are constructed as pull-out gates. It cannot be said that 
these tables are beautiful, but they are excellently made 
and some of them can be made more attractive by 
moulding the edges of the top and used in a small 
dining-room. 

Then, too, there are various small and somewhat 
delicate tables with gate supports which are especially 
convenient for placing beside a chair at afternoon tea. 
Possibly one of the more familiar types is that known as 
the spindle-leg, so named because of the slender turned 
legs and rails. These have a narrow fixed section and 
relatively wide hinged flaps, so that while they afford a 
fairly large table space when the flaps are raised, when 
closed the table occupies a minimum of space. Nor 
should it be overlooked that with the demand for tables 
suitable for smaller rooms, the present-day cabinet- 
makers who depend upon earlier designs have adapted 
the old-time gate-leg with much success. 
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THE REPUTATION OF 


ENGLISH ART 


BY A. C. SEWTER 
rm " [eee country,’’ remarked Horace Walpole, ‘‘ does 


not always err in vaunting its own productions.” 

That, of course, was before the days of the 
British Council and the B.B.C.; but although the last 
150 years have seen a considerable improvement in this 
respect, it yet remains true that among ordinarily culti- 
vated people abroad the names of no more than half a 
dozen English artists are familiar. Even in America, 
where collectors had special historical reasons for their 
interest in English art, the real vogue and demand was 
principally, indeed almost entirely, for the works of five 
or six painters, namely the great portrait-painters of the 
late XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries: Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, Raeburn and Law- 
rence. If one adds to this brief list a few works by 
Hogarth, Blake, Morland, Constable and Turner, with 
perhaps Bonington added in the case of France, it prac- 
tically exhausts the tale of English art as told abroad. 

Even at home the state of affairs is not much better. 
How many secondary school children know, for example, 
in which century Francis Cotes lived and worked, who 
was Sir John Vanbrugh, or what kind of picture John 
Crome painted? Our newspapers and magazines, it is 
true, still carry little notices of art exhibitions, yet what 
a tiny amount of space these occupy in comparison with 
the pages devoted by nearly every weekly or monthly 
to literature and book reviews ! 

In less ephemeral literature the contrast is as great. 
A few of our greatest painters, such as Reynolds and 
Turner, have been the subjects of a large literature, but 
compared with the mass of writings on Johnson and 
Keats it is nothing. Whereas the volumes written on Pope 
and Dryden are legion, Riley and Highmore have never 
been the subjects of monographic studies, and scores of 
their works lie hidden and unpublished in private houses. 
In the study of English literature one is aided by com- 
prehensive and thorough bibliographies, and by detailed 
researches into many minor authors and books devoted 
to all kinds of subsidiary topics, like a recent publication 
on Coleridge’s daughter, Sarah. The student of English 
painting looks in vain for well-informed books on even 
major artists such as Richard Wilson or William Etty, 
while for secondary figures one can rarely hope for any- 
thing more comprehensive than a magazine article or a 
memoir now hopelessly out of date, and minor artists are 
for the most part nearly unknown. 

A minor poet, such as Matthew Green, for example, 
has been published in many collected editions, and his 
whole extant works are available to every member of the 
public. But a minor artist, such as Stephen Slaughter, 
who worked in London for thirty years with great 
reputation as a portrait painter, is known by only about 
a dozen or twenty works mentioned in literature, of which 
only two or three have ever been reproduced. And it is 
important to realize that it is only when the secondary 
and minor artists are well known and understood that 


the true originality and eminence of the few prime 
figures can be estimated. 

Why is this? How has this situation come about ? 
The reason is certainly not to be found in the quality 
of the material itself. The English school has riches to 
show which in its best periods, namely the Middle Ages, 
the XVIIIth and the first half of the XIXth centuries, 
can challenge any comparison. To some extent, no doubt, 
our educational system is to blame, which omits any 
instruction in art, as a rule, except a rudimentary and 
mechanical introduction to the representation of objects 
by means of pencil on paper. To some extent it is due 
to the difficulties of the material itself—the fact that a 
picture is a unique object, and cannot, like a poem, be 
reproduced in large numbers, without a tremendous, 
indeed catastrophical, loss of value. But principally, I 
think, it is due to causes closely related to these last ; 
I mean to the fact that so many essential and valuable 
documents of our national artistic history remain in 
private possession, where they are beyond the reach of 
the public, often beyond that even of the art historian 
and research worker, who, even if he can obtain per- 
mission to enter a private house in order to inspect a 
work of art, is put to the trouble and expense of touring 
the whole country in search for his subject, and too fre- 
quently finds it in unsatisfactory condition, hung where 
he cannot properly examine it, and is subjected to an 
unrelenting and suspicious supervision by owner or 
butler, which defeats every effort at concentrated atten- 
tion. To obtain the photographs necessary for more 
prolonged study is a still more costly and difficult under- 
taking, sometimes requiring the skill of an experienced 
diplomatist. When he reaches some conclusion worthy 
of publication, the owner’s consent has again to be 
obtained, and sometimes proves conditional upon what 
is said about his possession. 

Many private owners, of course, are kindness itself to 
the student, and even put themselves to considerable 
trouble and expense in sending cars for him to the 
nearest station, providing refreshment, lodging and 
facilities of all kinds. Would that their example were 
universally imitated. But they form only a small propor- 
tion of the total. The average reception is cold and 
slightly suspicious, and the cases of blank refusal of entry 
are more numerous than one might imagine, even when 
proper credentials and personal introductions are 
employed. In the course of a survey of the private 
collections of one Midland county, before the war, I met . 
with four such refusals, one of which was particularly 
annoying since, from an XVIIIth-century county his- 
tory, I knew that the house contained some portraits of 
literary-historical importance. 

These difficulties have induced many art historians 
to confine their attention to those works in the public 
museums and galleries, in the collections of a few noble- 
men and connoisseurs known to be well disposed, and 
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to the art market. Apart from the obvious dangers of too 
close an alliance between the art market and the expert, 
and the manifold temptations which beset the latter 
under such a system, this entails another serious dis- 
advantage. The works of art found in these sources are 
always an unrepresentative sample of the art of the historic 
past, for the reason that gallery directors and collectors 
alike are always, to a greater or less extent, influenced 
by the ups and down of appreciation and taste, the 
fashions and crazes of the market. The content of the 
stream of pictures flowing on to the market is largely 
controlled by the current price level, which in a limited 
field can easily be artificially ‘‘ rigged ”’ by two or three 
large dealers and collectors. An exaggerated price paid 
for a picture under the hammer unfailingly secures 
brilliant publicity for the artist and for the purchaser, 
with the consequence of a heightened value for all other 
pictures by the same master, or of the same class. A 
dealer with a large stock in a particular line can thus 
create his market and start a craze which rapidly spreads. 
The collaboration of the expert in this enterprise is 
essential, and its result may be the rapid growth of 
knowledge within a limited field. But a true historical 
perspective can never be achieved by such processes, 
and the student who is interested in a phase of art which 
is not fashionable in this way will generally find little to 
help him in the market. His material is usually buried 
in innumerable century-old collections, now devalued 
and neglected, whose owners had no inducement either 
to sell or to properly conserve. And in most cases there 
is no kind of index to it, except such works, now seriously 
out of date, as Waagen’s “‘Art Treasures in Great 
Britain" and the catalogues of loan exhibitions, both 
obviously incomplete and unreliable when it comes to 
details. This difficulty in discovering the very materials 
for study is of fundamental importance. 

What other research worker is condemned to labour 
under such handicaps? Imagine the works of Charles 
Lamb, for example, existing only in unique manuscripts, 
scattered all over the country or the world, in private 
ownership, not always in good preservation or well 
cared for ; imagine the student watched while he examines 
them, and allowed to publish them only if he agrees 
that they are genuine and altogether as described by 
the owner, and sometimes prohibited from seeing, copy- 
ing or publishing. Would the reputation of English 
letters abroad stand so high as it does to-day? Clearly, 
it would not. The research worker should thus be 
regarded as the pioneer upon whose labours the 
edifice of cultural propaganda is built. 

It is surely an understatement to say that it is high 
time that public ownership of all art objects of national 
importance were declared, or at least that private con- 
trol of them were restricted, and effective measures taken 
to ensure that all national artistic treasures be regis- 
tered, indexed, and made available to students and 
public under satisfactory conditions. Until a radical 
reform of existing conditions is brought about, it is only 
with the greatest difficulty and with extreme slowness 
that the history of English art will be brought to the 
same level of knowledge and understanding, appreciation 
and repute that is enjoyed by our literature. 

The teaching of the history of art in schools and 
colleges, the compilation of regional and national registers 
of works of art of historical importance, the training of 


research workers, the throwing open of private collections, 
the removal of obstructions to liberty of publication and 
opinion, are essential preliminaries to the appreciation 
of a national asset and the advance of knowledge. Just 
as it was the war situation which made it plain to the 
Government that cultural relations with other States are 
of the very greatest diplomatic importance, and the 
reputation of English art and letters abroad consequently 
a matter for assiduous governmental attention and 
cultivation, it follows that even in war-time this outline 
programme for a Ministry of Fine Arts should be carried 
forward. 


[A FrinaL Note: The argument here sketched for a 
restriction of private control of works of art of national, 
historic or aesthetic importance is derived from the merely 
empirical considerations of the needs of the propagandist and 
of the researcher by whom he is supplied with material. 
These are needs of which the country has now become 
increasingly aware. The other, and to my mind, more power- 
ful deductive arguments from ethical or political principle, 
I have left aside since they have no special relation to the 
present situation and are more open, perhaps, to radical 
divergence of view. The question of property rights, funda- 
mental in a capitalist society, is of course involved. But so 
it is in the matter of excess profits tax, so far as that goes, 
and clearly our whole perspective on these questions is under- 
going change. So let the empirical argument stand by itself.] 
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A NATIONAL ART-COLLECTION FUND PURCHASE 

The National Art-Collections has recently acquired 
for presentation to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, a 
very beautiful and interesting drawing by Antoine 
Watteau of a type hitherto unrepresented in the museums 
of this country. The drawing is in red chalk of that 
particularly rich shade that Watteau evidently preferred 
to the more brick-red “‘ sanguine ”’ also in use at the 
period ; it measures about 13 in. by 174 in. The subject 
is a landscape romantically conceived with the figure of 
a man and a fallen tree in the foreground, a castle and 
other buildings in the middle-distance, and high moun- 
tains rising above the skyline. Landscape drawings of 
Watteau’s own invention are of course known in some 
number, but the present example is one of a compara- 
tively small and little known group of copies which the 
artist made after Venetian XVIth century landscape 
studies in the Titian-Campagnola tradition. Pen drawings 
became chalk drawings in the process of this translation 
from the Italian XVIth century into the French XVIIIth 
century idiom. With well-nigh complete certainty, the 
date of the drawing may be fixed at 1715. This was the 
time at which Watteau was living at the house of Pierre 
Crozat, an enthusiastic collector of Italian drawings who, 
in the preceding year, on returning home from a journey 
in the south, had brought with him a large number of 
newly acquired specimens, of Titianesque landscape in 
particular. It may well be that the immediate antecedent 
of Watteau’s drawing will yet be found. In a few cases 
it still is possible to collocate “* original” and “‘ copy,” 
and, indeed, in one instance, both the Titian and Watteau 
have found their way into the same collection, the 
Cabinet d’Estampes, of the Louvre. 


Ss 


We regret to announce that Mr. Cecil Davis’s galleries 
have been destroyed. Unfortunately, a very large quantity 
of his valuable collection of old glass has disappeared. 
His new address will be given in the next issue. 
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OLD ENGLISH 


MINIATURE PORTRAITS 


BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 





QUEEN MARY THE 

SECOND, wearing a blue and 

white dress with an orange scarf 
By PENELOPE CLEYN 


dress with a 


LODOWICKE MUGGLETON, 
founder of the sect of Muggle- 
tonians, wearing a black slashed 
large lace collar 


KING JAMES II in black 

armour and lace cravat, wearing 

the blue ribbon of the Garter 
By NATHANIEL DIXON 


By SAMUEL COOPER 


ORTRAIT miniatures, dainty and delicate in jewel- 
Prscxsiea frames, were a recognized part of Court 

costume in the days when Tudors and Stuarts 
reigned. Noblemen and wealthy courtiers displayed 
portraits of those whom they loved; their womenfolk’s 
dresses were adorned with miniatures of the children. 

So the early miniaturists’ aim was true portraiture, 
yet in giving an exact likeness they kept subordinate all 
unimportant details. They used the sitter as the motive 
for a decorative scheme. 

It is recognized that miniature painting has been most 
successfully done by Englishmen, with one great exception, 
that of Hans Holbein. He did his best work in this coun- 
try during the reign of Henry VIII, learning the art of 
miniature painting from ‘‘ one Master Lucas, then in Lon- 
don,’”’ and eventually becoming its most brilliant exponent. 

Holbein’s miniature portraits are painted on card- 
board, usually the backs of playing cards, or occasionally 
on very thinnest vellum mounted on cardboard. The 
portraits are painted as though they are life-sized, merely 
reduced, on a pretty blue background. One of their 
distinguishing marks is the extreme thinness of the paint. 
The modelling is exquisitely delicate and the flesh tints 
perfect. Faces are full of character and invariably have 
a serious expression. 

Not only was Holbein’s work of first-rate importance, 
but he had a great influence upon one of the most notable 
of his immediate successors—Nicholas Hilliard, who was 
born about 1547, and son of a high sheriff of Exeter. His 
style and Holbein’s were very unlike in his later work, 


particularly in portraits of Queen Elizabeth, who com- 
manded that no shadows should appear on her features. 
Lack of modelling, therefore, became an Elizabethan 
vogue in miniature painting. 

Horace Walpole, who seems to have become possessed 
of all the rarities in miniatures, once had a volume known 
as Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book ; it is in the Queen’s 
own handwriting, and the beginning of the little book is 
graced with two miniatures by Hilliard, done about 1570, 
of the Queen herself and the Duc d’Alencon, to whom 
she was engaged to be married. 

Painted with wonderful neatness and accuracy, 
Hilliard’s miniatures are flat, hard and shadowless when 
compared with the works of his master. They are nearly 
always painted on a blue ground and frequently are gold- 
inscribed with the date and age of the sitter. He used 
pure gold for the jewelled work on costumes, and the 
perfect brilliancy of this metal is one of the tests of 
genuineness. James I granted a special patent of 
painting to Hilliard and a sole licence for the royal work, 
which was inherited by his son Laurence. 

Hilliard was a great miniature painter, but two greater 
still came immediately after—Isaac Oliver and his son 
Peter. Between them they raised miniature painting to 
great heights. It is a peculiar thing that the names of 
some of the finest miniaturists appear in pairs. In addi- 
tion to the Hilliards and the two Olivers, there were two 
Coopers, Hoskins, Plimers, Smarts, Englehearts and 
Robertsons, while both Richard Cosway and his wife 
painted miniatures, 
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OLIVER CROMWELL in armour, 
with white lawn collar 
By SAMUEL COOPER 
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PRINCESS MARY OF ORANGE, 
daughter of Charles I and mother of 
King William III, in yellow dress and 
white chemisette, with blue cloak 
By LAURENCE CROSSE 
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KING JAMES II in gouache, wearing the ribbon and George of CHARLOTTE AND BARBARA GUNNING, daughter 
the Garter, posed against an architectural and landscape background. of Sir Robert Gunning, Bart., in water-colour. The frame 


The frame is of gold and tortoiseshell 
By. BERNARD LENS 


The Olivers altered the fashion for blue backgrounds ; 
they used violet, brown or grey and placed their heads in 
darker and more appropriate settings ; whereas Hilliard 
had intensified the delicacy of lace, ruffs, and filigree 


is set with pearls 
By SAMUEL SHELLEY 


jewels, the Olivers threw a breadth of firmness into their 
portraiture of such things which helped to remove the 
flat and shallow effect, and succeeded in endowing their 
work with a virility and naturalness quite foreign to their 
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KING GEORGE IV when Prince of 

Wales in scarlet military uniform with 

blue facings and blue stock, wearing 

the George and Star of the Garter 
By RicHAaRD Cosway 


predecessors. There was more colouring in the faces 
and far more modelling. 

Peter was employed by Charles I to copy pictures in 
the Royal Collection in miniature size so that when the 
King moved from place to place he could have copies of 
his favourite pictures with him. Charles II acquired a fine 
collection of Peter Oliver’s work from his widow in return 
for an annuity of £300 which the monarch allowed her. 

Penelope Cleyn, the daughter of the Cleyn connected 
with the Mortlake tapestry works, also excelled as a 
miniaturist. Her portraits frequently have quaint land- 
scape backgrounds. 

John Hoskins and his son John were famed miniatur- 
ists at the Court of Charles II, their work somewhat 
resembling Penelope Cleyn’s. The King possessed 
many fine Hoskins portraits. Their flesh tones are usu- 
ally over-ruddy, somewhat near to brick-dust, and there 
is a surface glazing. When this is worn the faces appear 
blotched. Both painters usually worked on thick vellum, 
occasionally on coarse, thick parchment. 

Hoskins the elder was the first to use foliage regularly 
as a background. Some of his miniatures are in oil and 
on cardboard, but his best work is in the accepted 
medium—water colour. He avoided the hard and some- 
what niggling work of his predecessors, replacing it by 
broader and more sweeping brushwork, closely resem- 
bling oil painting. 

This method in the hands of his pupil nephews 
Alexander and Samuel Cooper became the accepted 
style for miniaturists. The Coopers were both brilliant 
painters, but the fame of the elder has become merged 
in the more lasting renown of Samuel, the younger. 
He introduced quite a new style into the art to which he 
dedicated his life, and for the first time miniatures bore 
that resemblance to “ pictures in little,” which they 
were formerly called. 

Walpole illustrates this when, in his description of 
this great miniaturist’s picture of Cromwell, he says: 


WILLIAM II, Prince of Orange, as a 
boy, in crimson cloak and broad lace- 
edged collar 
After Str A. Van Dyck 


“If his portrait of Cromwell could be so enlarged I do 
not know but Vandyck would appear less great by the 
comparison.”’ Cooper’s work is absolutely individual, 
and it is as a painter of men’s faces that his pre-eminence 
chiefly shows. He also gave careful attention to the 
dress and the lace of his sitters, but it was not an uncom- 
mon thing for him to simply finish the face and leave the 
rest untouched in order to heighten the features by 
leaving them without the modifying effects of extraneous 
surrounds. 

Cooper painted on cardboard, vellum or parchment, 
and he experimented with pieces of mutton bone, for no 
one had yet thought of working on ivory. His faces are 
of remarkable beauty ; the character, habits and life of 
his sitters are revealed with amazing skill. 

Between this period and Cosway’s time there were 
numerous second-rate miniaturists. In the year of 
George III’s accession, Richard Cosway began to exhibit 
pictures. He seems to have become the rage in conse- 
quence of an exquisite portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert which 
he painted, and this quickly led to Royal and distinguished 
patronage. His style of work has never been equalled. 
There is a grace and piquancy about his airy, luminous 
portraits. 

Cosway’s miniatures can often be detected by his use 
of brilliant clear blue which with white appears in the 
cloudy backgrounds of which he was so fond. Ivory 
played a great part in Cosway’s work. Not only did it 
gleam through his very thin colour with remarkable 
brilliance, but in many cases its yellowish surface bears 
no trace of paint, and the curve of the cheek or the 
rounded flesh of the shoulders was the creamy ivory 
itself. There is very little modelling, and this, with the 
airy lightness of his brushwork, produces a superficial 
grace with an entire lack of stability and quality. 

Richard Cosway was a pompous, conceited little man. 
He made a large fortune and his style of living was most 

(continued on page 125) 
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ART AND TEMPERAMENT—v 


BY HERBERT FURST 


IV. THE RELIGIONS (continued) 
E now come to the consideration of the greatest 
W of all artists of the religious temperament— 
Rembrandt. In him and in his work it is so 
manifest that none could be found to dispute it were it 
not that no terms are less clearly defined and more 
subject to prejudices than religion and art. 

To most people religion is something completely 
dependent on a public institution: the Church, the 
Church of England, the Catholic Church, the Presby- 
terian Church, the wee-free Kirk, and so one might go 
on almost ad infinitum with the enumeration of something 
that does not matter at all to the truly religious tem- 
perament whether it inclines towards Christ or Buddha 
or Confucius or no one at all except that still small voice 
within. The institution, whatever its name, its temporal 
power or spiritual pretensions, is irrelevant. None has 
been more unwilling to accept this view of religion than 
he in whom the still small voice is silent. 

So also attempts have been made to turn Art into a 
kind of institution complete with dogma and a priest- 
hood ; and, as in the Church, with various often bitterly 
hostile denominations. The attempts have not been quite 
so successful in art as they have been in religion, but, 
even so, mischievous enough. 

For these two reasons, not only Rembrandt’s art has 
been misjudged but he himself insulted even after his 
death. 

Rembrandt, who because of his association with Jews 
has been suspected of being of Jewish origin, was, as is 
evident from his work, what we to-day might perhaps 
describe as a Bible Christian. That is to say, that he 
was not in the employ of a Church—the Reformation in 
Holland indeed precluded that, but was not even inspired 
by the Church art of pre-Reformation days in his own 
country or the great religious paintings elsewhere. He 
derived his inspiration directly from both the Old and 
the New Testaments, which he read with simple faith not 
so much as the Word of God as a story of humanity. 
But it is not this fact alone which makes him a painter 
of religious pictures; had Rembrandt never in his life 
opened the Bible or heard of Christ he would still have 
been a great religious artist because he was by tem- 
perament a religious man. 

To appreciate his significance fully one must keep 
clear of aesthetical as well as ecclesiastical prejudices. It 
is surprising to find how many of his eminent critics 
have found this difficult, even impossible. 

Let us consider some of their “* verdicts.’’! 

Gerard de Lairesse, a younger contemporary of 
Rembrandt, wrote in the year of the master’s death : 


‘A master capable of nothing but vulgar and prosaic 
subjects . . . who merely achieved an effect of rottenness.”’ 


Now this verdict was pronounced by one who was 
everything that Rembrandt was not. De Lairesse was 
an aesthete with the aesthete’s well-known desire to make 


‘I have culled most of the following quotations from R. H. Wilenski’s 


stimulating ‘* Introduction to Dutch Art Faber & Gwyn, 1929 


himself conspicuous at all costs, in order to show the 
world that he was above the vulgar crowd. De Lairesse 
dressed with extravagant taste, and cultivated, it seems, 
“ des passions qu’on n’avoue point.”” Further, he was what 
we would call a ‘Varsity man,’’ having received a classical 
education at Liége, his father, an artist and man of letters, 
having encouraged him in the study not only of the 
Italian painters, but also of the Greeks and Romans and 
classical archaeology. 

Contrast this type with Rembrandt, the miller’s son. 
It is true that he, too, went to a university, that of Leyden, 
but in his fifteenth year, and apparently not for long. It 
is also true that Rembrandt, like any normal man, had 
passions of the orthodox kind, which he, in the few 
cases where he thought it worth his while, avowed with 
innocent candour. Nevertheless, the fact that after his 
first marriage he lived with his housekeeper, has been 
brought up in evidence against his character, along 
with the accusation that he dressed carelessly, and 
associated with “* low company.” 

On the other hand, it has often been asserted that he 
knew nothing of the Greeks and Romans, or of Italian 
art. Apart from pictures and etchings purporting to 
illustrate classical themes we know that in his prosperous 
period he possessed pictures by Raphael and Michel- 
angelo, and engravings after Titian, Guido Reni and 
other famous masters of the Renaissance. But to him 
these things were objects of study, never simply exemplars ; 
he was equally interested, it seems, in Cranach, Diirer, 
Holbein ; even in Oriental drawings and paintings, which 
he studied and adapted to his own purposes. In short, 
art was to him a means to an end, but, unlike de Lairesse’s, 
his end was not Art. 

De Lairesse, like many other aesthetes since, could 
not conceive such a “‘ degradation ”’ of art; hence, to 
him Rembrandt was vulgar and prosaic, and his effects 
“rotten.”” Thus, theory blinds vision and judgment. 

Now let us consider the verdict of another, and to-day 
more famous artist, and one whom one might suppose 
to have been possessed with both vision and judgment— 
Eugéne Delacroix, the leader of the Romantic School of 
painting in France. 


“* Perhaps we shall one day find,” he wrote, “‘ that Rem- 
brandt is a greater painter than Raphael. I write down this 
blasphemy, which will cause the hair of the schoolmen to 
stand on end without taking sides.” 


Delacroix had to grope his way through a fog of art 
theories, as you perceive, but that he, as a practising 
painter, should have been unable to see that, by com- 
parison with Rembrandt, Raphael was not a painter at 
all, just as by comparison with Raphael Rembrandt was 
no draughtsman, that surely is remarkable—whatever the 
degree of theoretical obfuscation. He, as a practising 
artist, must have seen that they were not after the same 
thing. Delacroix risked the “* blasphemy,’”’ and so must 
have had some glimmering of this fact ; but that he had 
not the courage to take sides casts a shadow less on his 
judgment than on his character. 
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TWO PHILOSOPHERS 


By REMBRANDT 


Melbourne National Gallery 


When misjudgment and doubt can arise in the minds 
of such considerable artists as de Lairesse and Delacroix 
one might perhaps excuse similar failings in mere critics ; 
but why one of the most famous of these, Ruskin, to wit, 
should have stooped to sheer insult passes understanding. 
This is Ruskin’s opinion of Rembrandt : 


“It was the aim of Rembrandt to paint the foulest things 
he could see—by rushlight,”’ 
and 
“ Vulgarity, dulness or impiety will indeed always express 
themselves through art in brown and grey as in Rem- 
brandt.”’ 


Why mince words? That is just foul criticism. One 
almost suspects that Ruskin, unaware of Rembrandt’s 
ironical warning against approaching his canvases too 


closely, must have judged with his nose; some people 
cannot stand the smell of oil paint. 

“The foulest things,” ‘“‘ vulgarity,” ‘‘ dulness,”’ 
“‘ impiety ”—words almost fail one in face of such blind- 
ness, if blindness it can be called. 

Before dealing with it further let me offer just one 
verdict from the other side. It was given by a student of 
art, an editor, a director of the National Gallery, an 
author, an expert, and also a painter—Sir Charles 
Holmes. In his view, Rembrandt was 


“the most profound interpreter of the human soul who 
ever handled brush.” 


Confronted with such contradictions can one wonder 
that the ordinary man despairs of ever knowing anything 
about Art ? 
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I have, let me confess, quoted the late Sir Charles 
Holmes’s qualifications in full, with the mischievous 
purpose of leading the reader to think that I base my 
opinion, which coincides with his, on his authority. 
Nothing of the kind. Just as Rembrandt would have 
been a great religious painter even if he had never 
opened the Bible, so Holmes would, in my opinion, have 
been a sound appreciator of art, even if he had never 
studied a text-book of the subject. There are two pre- 
requisites of appreciation in the visual arts: eyes and 
sensibility behind them. 

In discovering in Rembrandt “the most profound 
interpreter of the human soul,” Holmes manifestly looked 
upon the handling of the brush as a means to that end. 
He arrived at meaning through the means; at the 
invisible and intangible through the visible and the 
tangible ; as Fromentin, an eminent French writer, said, 
Rembrandt 


44 


“has no equal in the power of showing the invisible.” 


Those who confuse means with ends must misjudge 
art, since they have a false conception of the issue. Thus, 
a well-known contemporary writer, Mr. Clive Bell, came, 
some thirty-odd years ago, to the conclusion that “* Rem- 
brandt’s sense of form and design is utterly lost in a mess 
of rhetoric, romance, and chiaroscuro.”” Obviously this 
is intended as a condemnation, the worst part of which 
lies in the word “‘ mess,” which is here not the equivalent 
of a dish of a mental pabulum but of dirt and untidiness. 
Obviously also, therefore, Rembrandt’s message is 
beyond his perception. 

Now let us see what judgment we arrive at if we 
remain true to our principle of disregarding theories of 
art, relying instead on our eyes and what sensibility 
we have. 

I am writing, as I have said before, I think, away from 
libraries, so I cannot tell what particular pictures Ruskin 
had in mind when he accused Rembrandt of painting 
“the foulest things he could see”; but perhaps he 
might have considered ‘“‘ The Carcase of an Ox,” in the 
Louvre, as one of them. At least it is, at first sight, not 
an exactly elevating subject, at first sight, I say. If one 
looks into it, it is an amazing and complex bit of colour, 
or was, for if my memory serves me right it has suffered 
from the ravages of time. But that it was form, design 
and colour that attracted Rembrandt to the subject and 
not a foul, ghoulish delight in dead flesh, of that I am 
certain. 


“ Vulgarity, dulness or impiety will indeed always express 


themselves through art in brown and grey.” 


Again, I do not know what particular pictures Ruskin 
was thinking of when he made that categorical statement, 
but the picture called ‘‘ The Philosopher ”’ in the National 
Gallery may fairly be described as ‘‘ brown and grey,” 
and so will serve our purpose ; but I defy the eagerest 
disciple of Ruskin to discover vulgarity, dulness or 
impiety in this lovely picture, which breathes that chiaro- 
scuro, that illumination of darkness, that shadow play of 
ideas on which the conception of Platonic realities is 
based. It may remind one of Dr. Faustus’s words (at the 
opening of Goethe’s play) and at the moment of the 
doctor’s disillusionment. Rembrandt, we know from an 
etching of his, was occupied with the theme. Or it may 


be a Rembrandtesque version of Diirer’s famous sunlit 
engraving of St. Jerome in his study. The saint also was 
a favourite theme of his. Or it may be just what it 
appears to be: sunlight penetrating the gloom of a 
Dutch interior; but that alone is enough to save the 
picture from any taint of impiety, vulgarity or dulness, 
even in the eyes of those who can take no pleasure in its 
marvellous “‘ paint.” 

Next, I wish I could take the reader with me to the 
Louvre, there to compare two renderings of the “‘ Supper 
at Emmaus ’’—another of Rembrandt's favourite subjects. 
One of these renderings is by the most famous painter of 
the Renaissance, Titian, the other by the alleged per- 
petrator of “‘ vulgar and prosaic ”’ subjects, Rembrandt. 
I would bid you look at both, look into both, look through 
both. You could not. Your vision would stop short in 
one case—Titian’s. 

Nearly all that Titian has to say may be seen by 
looking at the picture ; a little more by looking into it ; 
but one cannot look through it even in the metaphorical 
sense, because there is nothing behind it. There is 
something of colour and form, there is little of design, 
and no religion. 

In Rembrandt’s painting there is little form, not 
much colour, a great deal of design, and an infinitude of 
religion. It reveals the invisible, the feeling of awe as 
it arose in the disciples as they began to recognize the 
Christ in the stranger, the moment before he vanished 
from their sight. Even those who had never read a 
chapter of St. Luke, who had never heard of Jesus, would 
be blind, indeed, if they could not see the portent of this 
painting, or feel at least something of the awe that 
agitates the two other men’s minds and moves their 
bodies. 

There is no doubt that Rembrandt lived intensely the 
life of the creatures of his imagination ; lived them into 
reality, if I dare so express it. From his Christ, or even 
his God Father, down to the shabbiest vagabond in the 
streets of Amsterdam, he had met them, as it were, in 
person. He saw and heard Christ as a Child disputing 
with the Doctors; he stood among the crowd of the 
heavy laden; he witnessed the awakening of Lazarus ; 
he was present at the Crucifixion, and at the death of 
Christ’s mother. Abraham, David and Absalom, the 
prophet Daniel, Manoah, he knew them all. 

By this I do not, of course, mean to imply that he 
was vouchsafed mystic visions ; never was an artist less 
mystical. In fact, one might be forgiven for thinking 
that, in one sense, he had no imagination at all. He had, 
obviously, just no imagination of the antique or of classical 
mythology. He was not interested in abstract ideas. 
Study a drawing by that great master of draughtsmanship, 
Michelangelo, and you become aware that the Italian, 
even when he draws from the model in front of his eyes, 
is concerned with abstract form. Now compare it with 
a similar study drawn by Rembrandt, and you find that 
he is so much concerned with the individual, that you 
yourself would like to know who the poor blighter on 
the throne was, and what ailed him. What ailed him ! 
Such a thought would never enter your mind in the case 
of Michelangelo. This intense individualism, so intense 
that Rembrandt always seems to render not only action 
but thought in action is the very antithesis of Michel- 
angelo’s art, in which the human being is just a symbol 
of his idea. 
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Face to face with classical notions, Rembrandt was 
out of his element. They meant nothing to him because 
he could not interpret them in terms of life, of everyday 
life. So, as one might rudely say, he fooled about with 
theatrical ‘‘ props’ in order to represent Minerva or 
Diana, and so forth, partly because he was familiar with 
such allegorical figures in the processions of the Rederijkers 
—the “ Rhetorician ”’ societies with which his Holland 
teemed—partly because, like other artists, he was excited 
by the glitter and colour of satins and silks and golden 
armour and sparkling jewels. Some of these paintings, 
such as the “ Flora ”’ in the National Gallery, are miracles 
of colour, and really not so far away from Titian. To 
our eyes such “ goddesses ”’ only look ridiculous because 
they were Dutch “ meisjes,’”’ and not Italian madonnas, 
and because Rembrandt, as a Dutchman, lacked, ipso 
facto, the sense of what the Italians called “‘ grace.” 

In my view, however, an evaluation of Rembrandt’s 
profounder qualities depends less on his paintings than 
on his drawings and etchings, in which one can watch 
him “ visibly ” thinking, and in which he expresses his 
deepest feelings with an economy of means that must 
remain an everlasting wonder. It is in these things that 
he perhaps most clearly reveals himself as “‘ the most 
profound interpreter of the human soul.” 

One could demonstrate this by reference to the 
majority, perhaps to all of the master’s drawings, because 
it is by economy of means and wealth of meaning that 
one recognizes a Rembrandt and distinguishes it from 
the work of his imitators. If that dual quality is not 
discoverable, then there are only two conclusions : 
either the work is not by him or “ the fault is in ourselves.” 
For make no mistake, if one has not experienced 
life, felt its light and shade, been aware of its tragedy, 
one cannot follow Rembrandt. But there is also another 
thing: one must oneself have preserved a certain poise, 
a certain objectivity, so as to be able to compare the 
manifestations of thought in human beings with Rem- 
brandt’s interpretations. 

I will try and make clear what I mean by reference to 
just one of his best known prints, because it is so well 
known and so frequently reproduced, the so-called 
“Hundred Guilder Print.” 

The subject is, it seems, an allegory of Christ’s 
teaching, and does not necessarily only illustrate the 
episode mentioned in Matthew xix. There are, cer- 
tainly, the ‘* muititudes’’ and the Pharisees, and the 
“little children” and the young man with “ great 
possessions ”’ ; but there are also those that were brought 
to Him “at even” (Matthew i, 32-33). As a general 
title the print well symbolizes ‘‘ Come unto me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden” (Matthew xii, 28). 

But it does not matter ; nor does the design matter, 
nor the nicety of the difference between the several 
states of the etching. It matters least of all that Rem- 
brandt’s Christ is not the groomed Adonis which, 
through the Italian Renaissance artists, we have become 
accustomed to see. There appears to be some evidence 
that Jesus was, in fact, an inconspicuous and far from 
handsome man. 

To counter some of his critics we might note though 
in passing that, far from being a ‘‘ mass of rhetoric, 
romance and chiaroscuro,” it is as clear in design as it 
is in form. It is romantic in the sense that it is emotional 
and not only “ architectural.”” Whether it is “ rhetoric ” 


or not depends on what meaning one chooses to give 
to that word. 

The significance of this point lies in the wealth of its 
deep psychological interest. Every figure in it is an 
embodiment of thought, from the indifference of the man 
leaning over the camel’s back, on the extreme right, who 
seems to be looking at something that is happening without, 
to the contempt and superciliousness visible on the back 
of the Pharisee standing on the left. Two of the most 
eloquent figures are the man with great possessions, seated 
in rich garments and holding his head in thought with char- 
acteristic individuality, and the poor woman reclining in 
the foreground, happy in the privilege of touching the 
seam of her Saviour’s garment. Study her hand, her 
expression; in fact, every single figure deserves close 
scrutiny. 

You will remember that Ruskin said of Turner: ‘‘ He 
would constantly express extreme beauty when he meant 
that there was most threatening and ultimate sorrow.” 

So one might say of Rembrandt that he expressed 
extreme beauty when he depicted sorrow, suffering, and 
ultimate salvation. 

Rembrandt was as truly a religious artist as Fra 
Angelico, who would not touch a picture after once he 
had finished it. 

Rembrandt, too, had this sense of religious integrity, 
and it was his downfall in the worldly sense. The painting 
that brought ruin upon him was the ironically so-called 
“ Night Watch,” actually a group of what we would call 
“Home Guards,” only these were wealthy citizens 
belonging to a ‘‘ Company.” Wealthy citizens that they 
were, they had commissioned him to paint their portraits 
after the manner of Frans Hals and other Dutch artists. 

That was what they had commissioned and that was 
what Rembrandt had contracted to do. They found 
instead something that was, in their eyes, “‘a mass of 
chiaroscuro,” in which their important persons were 
partly or entirely lost. Rembrandt painted a great 
picture, and, feeling that, refused to alter it. They 
refused to pay for it. They were right; and so was he. 
That is the tragedy of integrity. It is aiso a proof of the 
religious temperament which puts integrity above all else. 
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(Continued from page 121) 


extravagant, his house being furnished as if it were a 
palace. Some of his most beautiful miniatures were 
painted on ivory boxes. 

Cosway’s great rival was George Engleheart who was 
attached to the Court of George III while Cosway worked 
for the Regent. From 1775 to 1813 Engleheart kept a 
fee book, which shows that he painted 4,853 miniatures. 
His work, brilliant in colour, is far more solid in effect 
than Cosway’s. The drawing is careful and rigidly 
accurate, the colour scheme strong and effective. He 
varied his backgrounds very much, but there is usually 
some rich dark cross-hatching accenting the light which 
falls on neck and shoulders. 

Georgian miniature painters were a numerous group. 
England was wealthy and more people than ever could 
afford the luxury of these dainty trifles. High among 
the popular miniaturists of the day were Andrew and 
Nathaniel Plimer, John Smart, Ozias Humphrey, but 
there were twenty or thirty others of equal ability. 
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THE SECRETTE AND SOME 
HELMETS OF CIVILIAN FORM 


BY CLEMENT MILWARD 





Fig. I. 


ARCHER’S “ SCULL” 
German, 1470-1500 
Author’s collection 


CAP. Probably 


HE steel scull cap of the XVIIth century is so 

common that it is accepted for what it is by most 

collectors, and few seek to inquire into either its 

origin or to link it up with other similar concealed head 
defences. 

The earliest steel caps were an abbreviated form of 
salade, Fig. I. In contemporary documents both the 
terms “‘sallet”’ and “‘ scull’’ were used to describe them. 
These were to all intents and purposes a salade with 
the sides cut back and the tail shortened till it was but 
a flange. These archers’ headpieces are not so common 
as the large salade though they occur very frequently in 
XVth century pictures of soldiery. The form varied little 
but the surface was often covered with material, some- 
times held in place by an applied metal border. They 
were worn with a breast and backplate, but more often 
with a brigandine or jack. Those shown in pictures as 
covered with material are usually the steel caps, but they 
are occasionally caps made in the same fashion as 
brigandines. 

The British Museum possesses an interesting brig- 
andine cap that was discovered at Davington Priory in 
1859. It may have been part of a soldier’s equipment 
but its shape is more a civil one. Fig. II. 

From the XVIth century onwards the common 
soldier adopted other headpieces such as the burgonet 
and the morion, but a smaller edition of the scull cap 
continued to be used in everyday life as a concealed 
lining to the ordinary civilian hat. 

Throughout the XVIth and XVIIth centuries con- 
cealed head defences known as secrettes were used, and 
there are many references to them in contemporary 





Fig. II. BRIGANDINE CAP. Canvas interlined with iron 


plates. XVIth century 
British Museum 


writings. Brantome mentions certain Italians killed in 
duels as wearing ‘‘ de jacques de mailles, gantlets, et 
segretta in testa.” 

These “‘ secrettes ” take various forms. Fig. III (3) 
shows a XVIth century example of a trellis work of steel 
slats, and may be the type referred to by Brantome. 
This form may well have continued during the XVIIth 
century for it is extremely practical and a number of 
examples have survived, none, unfortunately, attached 
to a hat. They were probably detachable and worn with 
any hat when safety demanded. 

In the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, is a XVIth 
century picture showing a soldier wearing such a trellis 
defence over a cloth cap. It is of large size, the slats 
broad and apparently about two inches apart. The 
artist was clearly depicting a defence known to him 
rather than an imagined pseudo-classical headpiece, for 
the rest of the costumes and armour in the picture are 
perfectly normal. No example of such a defence has 
come to light or appears in other pictures of the period. 

In the XVIIth century the two most usual forms of 
the ‘‘ secrette ’’ were the plain steel bowl, Fig. III (1), 
and a lighter form with much of the metal cut away 
till it became but a series of leaf-shaped tongues radiating 
from the centre of the crown. These tongues, not joined 
at their lower extremities, could be bent to suit different 
sized heads. Both these types were used in war, and 
the arsenals at the Tower of London and Dover Castle 
housed large stocks of them, which were, however, de- 
pleted by their issue to troops in the Peninsular War. 
The lighter form appears in a picture by Loutherburg 
of the Siege of Valenciennes in 1793, while a replica 
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THE SECRETTE AND SOME HELMETS OF CIVILIAN FORM 





Fig. III 
(1) XVIIth century STEEL “SCULL” (2) CAVALIER HAT, in iron. English 
or Dutch, circa 1640 
Scott collection, Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow 


of the solid bowl type was made and issued to our troops 
in 1915 to wear under the service cap ! 

Sir John Smythe, that advocate of full armour, refers 
to the *‘ secrette ” when he complains that the light horse 
of various shires were ‘‘ rudely armed with jacks and red 
or ‘ pied’ caps lined with steel sculls.” 

A secrette of rather better workmanship than most 
is shown in Fig. IV, probably a lining for a felt hat, it 
might have even been worn without a covering. 

A more complicated version is shown in Fig. V. This 
works on the principle of a folding gate and can be 
collapsed and carried in the pocket. References to these 
in inventories are found as early as 1620, but they were 
made in the XVIth century as well as throughout the 
XVIIth. They are of excellent craftsmanship, but 
though displaying great mechanical ingenuity, they offer 
no real advantages over the simpler forms. 

While these secrettes could be worn with any hat 
and taken out at will, there was another type that was 
part and parcel of the hat itself. Fig. VII is an extremely 
interesting example of this, besides being of historical 
importance, for it belonged to Bradshaw the Regicide. 
This leather hat is strengthened by having slats of iron 
sewn to the sides of the crown and a circular plate to the 
top. Such reinforced hats may have been common, but 
this is the only example known to the writer. 

In the Historical Museum of the Montbijou Palace, 
Berlin, is a steel frame made to fit a tricorne hat of the 
XVIIIth century. Late as this is for a concealed head 
defence, it is not the latest, for recently a big London 
store was advertising hats for women with steel linings. 
The only instance the writer has met with of “ armour ”’ 
being made specifically for women, if the steel corsets 
in the Wallace Collection and “‘ceintures de chasteté”’ 
are excluded. 


(3) SECRETTE of trellis work. Probably 
Italian, XVIth century 


While the Bradshaw hat is a defended civilian hat, 
headgear entirely in metal but in civilian forms has been 
made from the end of the XVth century. Perhaps the 
earliest are the birettas in steel in the Royal Armoury 
at Madrid'. Both these are steel versions of forms of 
headgear often appearing in pictures of the period. The 
first, which belonged to Philip I (1478-1506), is per- 
fectly plain except for a narrow border of engraving. 
The second, a different form of biretta, is of the time of 
Charles V, and was very likely made for him about 1530- 
40. It is rather more highly decorated with engraving. 

The two birettas probably belonged to complete 
harnesses, and were pieces of exchange to be worn 
either in place of a helmet or burgonet on parade, or 
with civil dress without other armour. 

In the same collection is preserved the helmet of Ali 
Pasha who commanded the Turkish fleet at Lepanto in 
1533°. It was often the custom to wear a turban round 
the conical steel helmet. This piece is entirely of steel, 
the folds of the turban being simulated in metal. 

Two examples of the next century are shown in 
Figs. III(2) and VI. The former at the Kelvingrove 
Museum, Glasgow, has a screw for a sliding nasal to 
protect the face, which would suggest that it was a war 
hat rather than for wear with civil costume. 

The other, Fig. VI, is probably slightly earlier. It 
came from the Town Hall of Oudenarde, and was 
evidently the headpiece of a Burgher Guard of the city. 
This, and other different styles of hat, are often rep- 
resented in pictures of the Burgher Guards of the period, 
both in ordinary material and in steel as our example. 
The very adequate protections to the sides of the face 
show that this, at least, was made as a fighting piece. 


1 Calvert, ‘‘ Spanish Arms and Armour.”’ Plates 15-127 
2 Calvert, ‘‘ Spanish Arms and Armour,” Plate 133 
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Fig. IV. IRON “SCULL,” XVIIth century 
Tower of London (Class IV 277) 





Fig. V. FOLDING “SECRETTE,” early XVIIth century (partly open) 
Author’s collection 


The examples given are the commoner forms of the “ secrette ”” 
and helmets simulating civilian headgear normally in leather or 
material. The latter half of the XVIIth century offer many 
varieties of civilian hats in iron or steel ; examples of those made 
for the bodyguard of Louis XIV are to be seen in Paris. At 
Warwick Castle there is a magnificent cavalier hat in iron that 
carries the tradition of having belonged to Charles I. This 
was probably made for some wealthy patron, and it is very likely 
that many such eccentric pieces, both in hats and in concealed 
Fig. VI. STEEL HAT OF A BURGHER defences, were made in the XVIth and XVIIth centuries and 
GUARD. German or Dutch, circa 1630 lie forgotten and unrecorded in public and private collections. 








Fig. VII. LEATHER HAT WITH DEFENSIVE LINING. Belonged to Bradshaw the Regicide 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
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INTERESTING MORTARS 


BY J. R. NICHOLS 





FLEMISH CAST BELL METAL MORTAR. 6} ins. high, inscribed 
ARNT. DWAILL. DOROTHEA. SYN. HUISFROW. ANNO DOMINI. M.CCCCC.XLV 


the other by the charm of an old mortar may 

welcome a few notes respecting these age-old 
utensils, the use of which dates back to very early times. 
The collector has an extensive field over which to range, 
and interesting additions may be acquired from moderate 
prices upwards. The collection may be limited to 
English mortars, in which case it will be necessary to seek 
for those bearing an inscription ; alternatively, a general 
collection including both English and foreign specimens 
may be established. 

The earliest mortars were of stone, in use by the 
Ancient Britons for pounding paint; an example was 
unearthed at the Roman Camp of Castor (Northants) 
during excavations ; other early stone mortars may be seen 
in various museums. The casting of bronze mortars figures 
among the early arts, and no doubt it was soon realized 
that a mortar solidly made in this alloy would withstand 
the repeated blows of the pestle better than the less 
durable material, stone. Thus bronze mortars quickly 
became the accepted article, and in former days formed an 
important item in every apothecary’s equipment, ranging 
in size from small pill mortars of about 2 in. high and 2$ in, 
diameter to those of comparatively large size. A close 
resemblance exists between a mortar and an inverted 
bell, and as both the method of moulding and the com- 
position of the alloy are not greatly dissimilar, we find 
that the manufacture of mortars frequently formed a useful 
“ side-line ’’ for the medizval (and later) bell-founders. 


r MHOSE who have been attracted at some time or 


In some cases the bell-founder has incorporated his 
name in the inscription, thus definitely assigning not only 
a date, but also the name of its maker to a mortar; for 
such pieces the discriminating collector will search 
enthusiastically. 

A certain amount of elasticity, both as regards design 
and alloy, permitted the craftsman to give full rein to his 
artistry ; he would not be bound down to the conven- 
tional shape and proportions, nor to the same exactitude 
in the composition of the alloy in making a mortar as 
when casting a bell, which necessarily had to produce the 
correct note, and this fact allowed a variety of designs, 
and a variation in the position and number of handles ; 
small pill mortars are generally without handles. 

The earliest dated English mortar so far known is that 
in the Yorkshire Museum, York. This is the work of 
Friar William de Towthorpe, a monastic founder, and 
it is a beautiful example of medieval craftsmanship. It 
was cast in the year 1308 and is inscribed : 


MORTARIUM. SCI. JONIS. EVANGEL, DE INFIRMARIA, 
BE. MARIE, EBO. 


on the upper rim, while on the lower it bears : 
FR. WILLS. DE TOUTHORP, ME. FECIT. A.D. MCCCVIII, 


This mortar is of bell-metal, and weighs 76 lb., the 
diameter being 114 in. and the height 9 in. The body 
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THE EARLIEST DATED ENGLISH MORTAR. A record of its wanderings 
is given in the text. By FRIAR WILLIAM DE TOWTHORPE 
York Museum 


is surrounded by two rows of quatrefoils which contain 
the symbols of the four evangelists, and is provided with 
two handles of “‘ rope ”’ pattern. In the course of time, 
this valuable specimen has had an eventful history, 
having changed hands a number of times and only just 
escaping the melting-pot by the admiration it stirred in 
the soul of one of its purchasers. 

Dr. Walter E. Collinge, F.S.A., keeper of the York- 
shire Museum, in whose custody it now remains, gives 
the following record of its wanderings. After the disso- 
lution of the Abbey in 1536, the mortar was lost sight of 
for nearly two centuries, though it is supposed to have 
been in possession of the Fairfax family. The earliest 
notice we have of it occurs in an anonymous letter to 
Gent, published by him in his History of Hull, and dated 
1734; from which it appears that, after having long been 
in the possession of the Fairfax family, it had passed into 
the hands of a Mr. Smith, a bell-founder in York, by 
whom it was sold to a Mr. Anthony Addington, in the 
custody of whose son, Joseph, a confectioner (Drake says, 
Eboracum, p. 583, “‘ a perfumer ’’) in the Minster Yard, 
it was seen by the writer of the letter. Gough, in the 
translation of Camden’s Britannia, published in 1789, 
says (Vol. III., p. 66) ‘ it was lately in the hands of an 
apothecary at Selby, after whose death all traces of it 
were lost.” 

In the year 1811 it was discovered by a Mr. W. 
Rudder, a bell-founder at Birmingham, amidst a large 
quantity of old metal, which he had probably purchased 
from York or the neighbourhood. Unwilling to commit 
so beautiful a relic to the furnace, he put it aside year 
after year, and finally presented it to his antiquarian 
friend, Mr. Blount, an eminent surgeon in Birmingham. 
After his death it was sold by auction in 1835, and pur- 
chased at a considerable price by Mr. Samuel Kenrick, 


who restored it to its proper place among the remains of 
the religious establishment to which it originally belonged. 

Mr. E. T. Naylor (Pharmaceutical Journ., 1923, p. 197) 
adds : ‘‘ William of Towthorpe was a brother of the order 
of St. Gilbert, and was attached to the monastery of 
Sempringham, in South Lincolnshire, though at the 
time the mortar was cast he was being employed by the 
Lord Abbot of the monastery of the same Order at 
Bridlington, and it is probable that he cast bells in addi- 
tion to this mortar... . Frater Willelmus was one of 
the religious brothers Fratres Conversi, who were occupied 
solely with the secular affairs of the monastery, as distinct 
from the choir brothers, who were devoted mainly to 
the opus Dei, and to study. The Gilbertines enjoyed the 
distinction of being the only pure English monastic order, 
and were noted for their skill in metal craft.” 

Inevitably, with the passing of time many old mortars 
have been melted down, but fortunately quite a number 
have been preserved, there being some fine specimens in 
the museums and in private collections, many of which 
may definitely be assigned to English bell-founders. 
Thus, one of the oldest specimens, apart from that 
mentioned above, is preserved at St. Just-in-Penwith, 
Cornwall, this bearing the foundry-mark of Robert 
Norton, who was a bell-founder of Exeter in the early 
part of the XVth century. 

The British Museum possesses a number of mortars, 
including English examples, among which is one bearing 
the name of William Land, a Houndsditch bell-founder 
of 1613-1637, and there are the collections at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and that of the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Museum. 

We illustrate a mortar of bell-metal, of English manu- 
facture, and bearing the founders’ mark—a shield with a 
device ; it is of XVth century work ; and an example is 
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INTERESTING MORTARS 





A GROUP OF MORTARS 
British Museum 





ITALIAN SINGLE-HANDLED BRONZE MORTAR, dated 1465 


Height 4 ins. 


given of one of more elaborate workmanship of Flemish 
origin, dated 1545. This mortar is 6} in. in height and 
is inscribed : 


ARNT. DWAILL. DOROTHEA. SYN. HUISFROW. ANNO. 
DOMINI. M.CCCCC.XLV. 


Although it is in the bell-metal or bronze mortar that 
the greatest interest lies, representing, as it often may, a 
link with an early bell-founder, cast iron mortars are 
worth studying. 

Some mortars are found with iron rings attached to 





ENGLISH BELL METAL MORTAR. XVth 
century work, bearing Founder’s mark: a shield 
with device and the initials H.L. 


the handles, and an example may be seen 
as a carving in wood in the choir stalls of 
Chichester Cathedral. 

Sanctus and sacring bells of former days 
have provided the metal for more than one 
mortar, since we read in North’s Church 
Bells of Lincolnshire under the parishes of 
Hemswell and Osbournby respectively, the following 
references to the bells existing there in 1566: 


“Itm ij hande belles solld to Robertt aestroppe one of the 
sayd Churche wardons to make a mortar off & they be deffaced 
the same yere by the condecent off the holle pis.” 


While of Osbournby the churchwardens reported that 
the handbells which had belonged to the Church in 
Queen Mary’s time had been 


“sold to Tho Bell and Willm Pell and thei have made brase 
morters wt. the’.’”’ 
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Lemuel Abbott’s Lord Nelson. The following note 
has been received from the National Art Collections 
Fund about their recent purchase. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Morris and his sister, from whom the portrait 
was purchased, gave the purchase price, £1,000, towards 
a special effort against the submarine menace, and sug- 
gested the gift might inaugurate a Nelson Fund for that 
purpose. The portrait is now one of the treasures of 
the National Maritime Museum. 





LORD NELSON By LemueL ABBOTT 

Nelson was hardly known until he was promoted 
Rear-Admiral in 1797, and he died eight years later. 
Almost the whole of his brief career of glory was spent 
at sea; and it is therefore certain that he never had 
much opportunity to sit for his portrait. Many of the 
likenesses treasured to-day are posthumous, and many 
are quite imaginary. There is, however, one outstanding 
exception. Shortly after achieving fame at St. Vincent, 
Nelson lost his right arm. He came ashore to recover 
from his wound, and lodged in Bond Street. While 
there he was invited by a very great friend, Captain 
Locker, R.N., to stay at the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
of which Locker was then Deputy Governor. He accepted, 
found Lemuel Abbott, the artist, a fellow-guest, and 
perhaps rather grudgingly, sat for his portrait. The 
canvas, in any case, was not completed, and Sir Francis 
Grant, P.R.A., who ultimately became possessed of it, 
described it as the “ merest sketch.’’ But if only a 
sketch it was true to life, and gave Abbott exactly what 
he wanted. From this sketch he prepared a number of 
studio works, among which he set chief store on four 





full-lengths, which were all engraved by his friend and 
fellow-worker, Barnard. These must to-day be relegated 
to the category of fancy portraits, for Nelson, as all the 
world now knows, was not a tall man, nor was his figure 
the beau ideal of the naval outfitter. 

Much more important are the half-lengths, which 
conform closely to Abbott’s original sketch. Of these, it 
is certain that Abbott painted several, though the precise 
number must remain speculative. Far the best known of 
these is that which has long hung in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and has been many times reproduced. Some 
artists, similarly circumstanced, might have been tempted 
to employ a competent copyist to multiply what was in 
demand. But Abbott was not tempted. Each time he 
received an order he repaired to his original sketch, and 
produced a new thing. 

Many copies have been made “ after Abbott’, but 
they are easily distinguishable from genuine examples, 
which bear the unmistakable impress of creative work. 
One such authentic replica, the property, no doubt, of 
one of Nelson’s friends or admirers, came up for sale 
some twenty years after Nelson’s death, and was pur- 
chased by Huson Morris, whose receipted bill for 
cleaning bears date August 26th, 1831. While in his 
possession it was engraved by Robert Graves, A.R.A., 
November 5th, 1847, and it has until now remained in 
the same house in which Huson Morris enshrined it. 


TWO NATIONAL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS 


A double exhibition at the National Gallery gives us 
yet another opportunity of considering contemporary art 
and its immediate forerunner. The dual title is some- 
what clumsy and inexact: ‘“‘A Whistler and Early 
Twentieth Century Oils” and “ Six Water Colour 
Painters of To-day.” But this is a small fault in an 
exhibition of intimate charm wherein Sickert, Steer, 
Shannon, Sargent, Tonks, Ricketts and a score of other 
gods of yesteryear show pleasing small canvases and then 
yield place to Ethel Walker, John and Paul Nash, Frances 
Hodgkins, David Jones and Edna Clark Hall. 

The arrangenient adds to the intimacy, particularly 
that of the water colours in separate bays, each devoted 
to individual artists. The chance to study together a 
dozen or so works of each artist and then to pass on to 
a group from another hand is an experience which under- 
lines the highly personal qualities characteristic of con- 
temporary water colour. Ethel Walker’s sensitive classical 
draughtsmanship is succeeded by John Nash’s rhythmic 
landscape construction, by Paul Nash’s intellectual pre- 
occupations, by Frances Hodgkins’ patterned abstrac- 
tions. We realize anew that Kipling was right when he 
reminded us that ‘ There are nine and ninety ways of 
constructing tribal lays, and every single one of them is 
right.” 

Back among the oil colours which led the way to this 
contemporary anarchy we are on safer ground—so potent 
is a decade or two in familiarizing the unknown. English 
Impressionism, a little less daring than its Gallic mentor, 
rules the walls. And how worthy it is to rule ! 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

One could adapt the old joke about ‘“‘ Punch” to 
this year’s exhibition and say the Royal Academy is not 
so bad as it used to be—and never was. 

There is always one thing to its credit, and that 
is that no picture or other work of art shown at 
Burlington House ever lacks a considerable amount of 
skill. There have been, exceptions, at least I seem to 
remember occasions upon which, perhaps owing to 
public pressure, works have been admitted for the sake 
of that kind of art which must be spelt with a capital A ; 
but they have been exceptions. 

The present exhibition, owing to the closing of four 
bombed galleries, is smaller, and that alone is something 
in its favour ; one can never see too few pictures at one 
time if one really wants to enjoy them. Furthermore, 
this curtailment of space has not induced the Hanging 
Committee to overcrowd the walls. 

There is in other respects a slightly changed air also, 
due to the fact that many Academy favourites are not 
represented there this year, amongst them Brockhurst, 
Cameron, Cowper, Elwell, Munnings, Algernon Newton 
and Campbell Taylor. 

The outstanding feature of the show is the excellence 
of our portrait painters, both the well known and the 
unknown or less known ; amongst the first group artists 
such as Philip Connard and Reginald Eves have perhaps 
never done better than this year; further, there are 
admirable contributions by Harold Knight, J. Gunn, 
Alfred Thomson, Neville Lewis, H. M. Carr, Ethel 
Walker and by new-comers such as Sonia Mervyn, May 
Edis, Raymond Kanelba. Gerald Kelly draws attention 
to his work by an attractive half-length portrait of the 
Queen and three full-length studies of Her Majesty. 
However, the outstanding portraits, and indeed the most 
important pictures in this exhibition, are Augustus 
John’s “‘ Earl of Athlone’ and Meredith Frampton’s 
** Sir Charles Grant Robertson.”” These two portraits 
are not in the same street, but since Velazquez and Hals 
live in the one and Holbein in the other, no disparage- 
ment of either of the moderns is implied. I have no 
knowledge of the time spent by Augustus John on 
“‘ featuring ”’ the Earl of Athlone but presumably it was 
less than one-tenth of the time which Meredith Frampton 
must have given to his picture. There is evidence of 
haste, anyway, in John’s picture, whilst I fancy even the 
microscope would not reveal any momentary relaxation 
in Frampton’s meticulous craftsmanship. The funda- 
mental difference between them is that whilst the 
latter devotes his whole attention to recording what 
he sees, down to the faded or dust-stained edges 
of a paper-covered book, the other comments brilliantly 
on a personality. 

The exhibition is worth a visit for these two pictures 
alone. 

The great event which overshadows all our lives is 
hardly noticeable in this exhibition. 

It is true that C. R. W. Nevinson, for instance, makes 
indignant comments on the wanton cruelty of war, com- 
ments which, in the case at least of two of his contribu- 
tions (Nos. 493 and 497), do his heart more credit than 
his skill ; and there are other works which have more or less 
connexion with the war, but the only real war pictures are 
Richard Eurich’s ‘“‘ Dunkirk Beach, May 1940” and 


Charles M. Gere’s ‘‘ The Last Stand at Calais Citadel, 
May 1940.” The former is a large painting that is 
actually an illustration almost purely diagrammatic in 
design. It is a war record, and as such will retain its 
value permanently. 

I do not know whether Charles Gere’s painting cor- 
responds with facts, but I do know that he has made 
an attempt to translate facts into pictorial values signi- 
ficant of an emotion—an infinitely more difficult thing 
to do. His “ Last Stand ”’ is at any rate a picture, not 
a diagram, still less a ‘‘ photograph in colour,” such as 
R. V. Pitchforth’s nevertheless admirable “‘ Road Trans- 
port,”” a Chantrey Bequest purchase. 

Another Chantrey purchase, ‘‘ The Doctor,” by the 
recently deceased James Pryde, takes us back to the 
spirit of the late nineties or early nineteen hundreds, 
when the Yellow Book flourished and James Pryde was 
one of the then famous “‘ Beggarstaff Brothers.”’ ‘‘ The 
Doctor ”’ is pure romance, but the romantic spirit at its 
pictorial best. 

Another excellent “‘ pre-war” echo is the large 
decoration, ‘‘Summer,’”’ by Grace Wheatley, a happy, 
sunny design in a technique that recalls the Hornels 
and Swinnertons of the early nineteen hundreds. 

And, since my space is limited, here are—in the order 
of the catalogue—a number of exhibits which intending 
visitors might enjoy as much as I have: MacIntosh 
Patrick, ‘‘ Ploughing for Victory’’; Douglas Bliss, 
‘Winter at Blackheath ’’; Mona Moore, ‘‘ Miss Wil- 
liams’’; Sir George Clausen, ‘Susan’; Leonare 
Green, ‘“‘ Coupons Required: Weekly War Rations for 
Two, 1941 ""—a “war record”’ that certainly should be 
acquired for the nation; Charles Cundall, “‘ Dieppe, 
August 1939"; K. Saywell Allen, “* Still-life for 1940” ; 
John Wheatley, ‘“ Undine.” 

One other picture deserves special mention, it is 
Duncan Grant’s “‘ Girl at the Piano.”” The most con- 
sciously excogitated painting in the show, it has been 
purchased by the Academy from the funds of the 
Chantrey Bequest. It is carefully designed in every 
detail and distinguished in colour. It might be an 
abstract design. It is an abstract design; that is its 
trouble. 


H. F. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


The memorial exhibition of Mark Gertler’s pictures 
now being held at the Leicester Galleries is a most repre- 
sentative one of this artist’s work. Considering the 
difficulties from day to day that are occuring in London 
it is very remarkable that such a number has been got 
together, and thanks is due to the owners who have 
taken the risk of loaning them without them being 
covered in case anything happens. Extra interest naturally 
will be taken in the exhibition by reason of the sad 
passing away of a very clever artist ; the pictures which 
attracted us more particularly were ‘‘ Rabbi and his 
Grandchild,” 1933, ‘‘ The Servant Girl,” lent by Mr. 
J. W. Freshfield, “‘ The Artist’s Mother,” 1911, lent by 
Sir Michael Sadler, “‘ The Straw Hat,’’ 1922, lent by 
Sir Augustus M. Daniel, and “A Village in Spain,” 
1934, but it would be interesting to know who or what 
art gallery would find wall space for ‘‘ The Merry-go- 
round,” 1916. 
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A PERSONALITY OF THE ANTIQUE TRADE 

Among those antique dealers whose long experience 
and acumen have led them to positions of fame and 
influence in the antique trade is Mr. Frank Partridge, 
to whom much is due for the interest Americans take 
in the works of art and antiques in this country. We 
have no figures which will disclose the increment to the 
dollar exchange by sales of works of art to America, but it 
most certainly must be of some importance and conse- 
quence to the exchange even when thinking of the mighty 
figures now involved, and the antique trade generally is 
to be congratulated on its concerted efforts. 
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Leopold and daughter Madeline, whose husband, Mr. 
Van Stratten, is a director and manager of the New York 
Galleries. 

We should say that Mr. Partridge is not concerned 
with the accumulation of a fortune in cash or the lure of a 
bargain, but finds happiness and his metier in the handling 
of beautiful objects, a pleasurable business, not vouch- 
safed to leaders of industries dealing in factory-made 
goods. The many who have dealt with him at the 
Galleries will have participated and become absorbed in 
the flair for collecting works of art, and he has made many 
friends because of it, among whom was the first Lord 


A view of one of Frank Partridge and Sons Galleries in New York 


The romance which so frequently accompanies the 
history of most treasure is not absent from Mr. Partridge’s 
own history. When still a youth he ventured his for- 
tunes in America. The fortune he gained was chiefly 
that of experience and little else of immediate pecuniary 
nature, and on his return to this country, some forty 
years ago, he joined with his brother Robert, a pioneer of 
antique dealers ; later he opened modest Galleries of his 
own in King Street, St. James’s, not much in common 
with the present palatial Galleries, except that they housed 
the most fascinating treasures. In those early days the 
stocks were Oriental porcelain, English furniture, English 
pottery and porcelain, with ventures into other specimens, 
including tapestries. 1910 saw the opening of his 
Galleries in New York, later made over to his son 


Kitchener, who just before he sailed to what proved 
his death, commissioned him to purchase a Chinese bowl. 
The untoward event led to Mr. Partridge buying the 
bowl on his own account at a high figure because of 
competition and later presenting it to the London 
Museum, where it is well worth seeking out when 
visiting the Museum. Another interesting purchase at a 
very high price was that of the Great Bed of Ware, in 
which one of his brothers also participated. The Bed 
was handed over to the nation at the price paid for it, 
instead of finding a home in America at a very enhanced 
price and a large profit. Collections which have passed 
through his hands are many, including the Ralph Wood 
Pottery collection, about which he wrote and published a 
lavishly illustrated work, and some years ago he was 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


commanded to design a throne for the Garter Room at 
Windsor Castle. 

It may not be generally known that a dealer’s advice 
and assistance is sought for the furnishing and decoration 
of homes, but so it is, and Mr. Partridge has performed 
this flattering task on many occasions in this country and 
America as well. 

We make no excuse for this small account of Mr. 
Partridge in a magazine designed for the connoisseur and 
collector, and many readers must welcome the more 
personal knowledge of a famous dealer, who is just that, 
a connoisseur and a collector. 


- ~~ ~~ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 


APOLLO Magazine. 
Sir, 

In his interesting article on ‘‘ More Dutch Portraits from 
Scottish Private Collections,’’ in your April number, Mr. K. E 
Maison reproduces a portrait of Lady Margaret Douglas, tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Honthorst. Mr. Maison rightly hints the 
uncertainty of this attribution. This charming picture is without 
doubt English, and, judging from evidence of costume and hair 
style, must belong to the 1640’s or 50’s rather than “ around 
1630,”” as Mr. Maison claims. Moreover, I have a strong suspicion 
(one dare not go further without seeing the original), that it is 
by Isaac Fuller, about whom I wrote a few lines in these pages 
in March. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. C. SEWTER, 


May 9, 1941 The Barber Institute of Fine Arts, 
The University, 
Birmingham, 15. 
S 
The Editor, 
APOLLO Magazine. 
Dear Sir, 


I was very interested to read Mr. Archibald Phillips’ views on 
the stability of British art which appeared in the April issue of 
your journal, and many will agree with what he has to say on the 
worthiness of the study and patience practised by this school of 
painter, and to me it seems increasingly apparent that diligence 
and mental efforts have stood the test of time throughout the 
ages whether it be British, Dutch, Italian, or others who toilea 
with similar aspirations. 


Sevenoaks. 
May 1041. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. H 


~~ ~~ ~ 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


VERMEER’S PAINTINGS. Complete Phaidon Edition. By 
Tuomas BopkKIN. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 
net. 

SPANISH BAROQUE ART. Three lectures, with 67 illustra- 
tions. W. WEIsBAcH. (Cambridge University Press). 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE MUSEUMS JOURNAL. May 1941. Vol. XLI. Number 2. 
3S. net. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—BULLETIN. April-May 
1941. Vol. XXXV. Number 4. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—BULLETIN. April 1941. 
Vol. XII. Number 2. 


THE STUDIO. May 1941. 2s. net. 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. May 1941. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM BULLETIN. Vol. 
XXXVI. No. 189. March 1941. The Moor Park Tapestry 
Suite of Furniture by RoBERT ADAM. 


TEMPLE NEWSAM, LEEDS 


Professor Hendry’s articles on Temple Newsam will 
commence in the July issue. Temple Newsam, the Yorkshire 
home of Lord Halifax from 1904 to 1922, has become a 
museum of decorative art and the home of the Leeds 
Art Gallery for the war period. It was once the pro- 
perty of the Knights Templar; the birthplace of Lord 
Darnley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots ; and through- 
out the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries the residence of 
the Viscounts Irwin. 

The articles by Professor Hendy will be general and 
well-illustrated descriptions of the architecture and his- 
tory of the estate and buildings, of the interior decorations, 
of furniture made and acquired, of porcelain and of 
pictures. Examples of the latter will be from the works 
of William Dobson, Reynolds, Richard Wilson, J. S. 
Copley, Crome, Cotman, Constable, Walter Greaves, 
Wilson Steer, Sickert, John, Matthew Smith, Stanley 
Spencer, Christopher Wood and others. 

Potential readers should inform the publisher of their 
needs in view of war-time restrictions on the number of 
copies printed. 

We reproduce an illustration which appeared in the 
December issue. 
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MANTELPIECE, about 1743. Painting by ANTONIO IoLI 
In the ‘‘ Gallery” 
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SALE NOTES 


We again have no sales of great importance to announce, 
except the collection of old English and silver-gilt plate, the 
property of the late Sir Lionel Faudel-Phillips, Bt., which will 
be dispersed by Messrs CHRISTIES at their new Galleries, Derby 
House, Stratford Place, Oxford Street. It is a very wonder- 
ful collection, and consists of over three hundred lots. The 
sale will occupy two whole days, June 12 and 13. Without giving 
a long list, it is really difficult to pick upon any particular items 
as there are so many collectors’ pieces, the English being of great 
interest, including as it does examples by a large number of the well- 
known silversmiths of the early XVIII century. We just mention 
four items of the English and three of the Continental, and 
would advise those interested to make early demand for the 
illustrated catalogues (2s.) as we all know the paper restrictions 
will make them difficult to obtain: A salver on three claw and 
ball feet, with a fine foliage border, the centre engraved with a 
crest in a floral shield, by John Parker and Edward Wakelin, 
1769 ; a pair of George I table candlesticks on facetted octagonal 
bases and baluster stems, 84 inches, by Mathew Cooper, 1718 ; 
George I small plain beaker mug with scroll handle engraved 
with initials, 2} inches, by Joseph Clare, 1718; and a pair of 
George I rectangular tea caddies on moulded bases, the sides 
engraved with a coat of arms, 5 inches, circa 1725; an Austrian 
cup and cover, Vienna, circa 1600, makers V. L. in monogram ; 
a Dutch circular dish, the broad lobed border repoussé and chased 
with panels of flowers, etc., 18 inches diam., by Luykas Draef, 
Amsterdam, about 1657; a Scandinavian cylindrical peg tankard 
and cover on three pomegranate feet, etc., engraved with mono- 
gram and dated 1668, 8} inches. 

The prices obtained during the last few weeks have been quite 
satisfactory, though naturally in these times varying a little, 
travelling not being, as all know, too easy. 

April 8. Books and manuscripts, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
Italian chori book MS. on vellum, written in red and black with 
musical notations, bound in oak boards, late XVth century, 
£9 10s.; History of the River Thames, by W. Combe, maps and 
76 coloured aquatint plates, 1794-96, £16 Ios. 

April 18. Armour, etc., SoTHEBY’s: A close helmet fluted in 
the Maximilian style, the visor and beaver of one plate of bellows 
type, circa 1530, £22; Hepplewhite settee with crested back 
bow front and swept arms, £30. 

April 21. Silver, Puttick AND Simpson: Engraved oblong 
Sheffield plate tea-tray, £24 ; George II plain circular tea service, 
by Thomas Northcote, 1819, £25 ; set of George II table candle- 
sticks, by John Perry, 1754, £29; Charles II pineapple porringer 
and cover, maker’s mark T. L., 1675, gilt, £19; set of George 
III fluted circular large salt cellars, by Paul Storr, 1819 and 1820, 
£30; George III oval bowl, Adam design, engraved with coat of 
arms, 1805, £38; set of four George II table candlesticks on 
baluster columns, chased with shells, by John Cafe, 1753, £52; 
pair George III plain circular salvers by Daniel Smith and Robert 
Sharp, 1781, £46; George III plain shaped coffee pot with 
gadroon borders, 1765, £21; another, nearly similar, 1764, 
£25; George II plain shaped cylindrical coffee pot by William 
Shaw and William Priest, 1753, £25. 

April 23. Drawings and paintings, SoTHEBy’s: “ Adoration 
of the Shepherds,”’ Leyden school, 1510, brush drawing, £31 ; 
“Scene from the Life of St. Bruno,” Dierick Vellert, pen and 
ink with wash, £29; ‘‘ Christ Disputing with the Doctors,” 
Aert Ortkens, pen and ink, £27; “‘ Salome at the Banquet,” 
Cornelius Engelbrechtsen, brush drawing, £50; design for a 
panel of tapestry, J. Jordaens, water colour, £125; “* Cattle 
Crossing a Bridge,” water colour by oe Gainsborough, g in. by 
12} in., £30; “* Péche a la Ligne,” a river scene, signed Hubert 
Robert, panel, 8 in. by 12 in., £270; jugs against a vermilion 
ground, Mathew Smith, 26 in. by 32 in., £120; another still 
life by the same, flower piece, 24 in. by 20 in., £40; an action 
of ships at sea, Van de Velde, 44 in. by 75 in., £97 5 portrait of 
General Andrew Jackson, by R. E. W. Earl, 36 in. by 2g in., 
£52; portrait of a man, French school, XVIth century, panel, 
£62; still life with earthenware jug, etc., signed Pieter Claesz 
Heda, 21} in. by 27 in., £115. 

April 23 and 24. Purniture, china and silver, WILLIs Rooms : 
Set of ten shield back mahogany chairs, £41 ; red and grey and 
black ground rug, £44; a red, blue, grey and green pile carpet, 
£52 10s. 


April 25. Old English porcelain, Arthur Hurst, deceased, 
SOTHEBY’s: Pair Bow candlesticks, blue spot mark, 9} in. 
£58; pair Bristol shell bowls, 64 in. wide, £25. The prices 
obtained at this sale were poor, especially considering the col- 
lection ; of course, the chance of damage from the raids for this 
class of antique is considerable, and it no doubt keeps collectors 
off buying, as it is no use to purchase and then lock them up 
in bomb proof safes. 


April 28 to 30. Printed books and manuscripts and letters : 
the only item worth writing about is the Kate Greenaway ‘‘ Mother 
Goose ” or the old ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes,” the property of Mrs. 
Delmar Morgan. It fetched a good price, but should have fetched 
still more, as the two volumes are most unique, consisting as 
they do of fifty-one water-colour drawings and thirteen pencil 
sketches of the wonderful woman. The water-colour drawings 
are in a highly finished state and bear pencilled descriptions in 
Kate Greenaway’s hand, also a few directions to the printer. On 
the fly-leaves of each ‘volume is an inscription in the artist’s 
hand, “‘ Mother Goose, Vol. I (Vol. II). Given to F. Locker by 
Kate Greenaway, 1882.’"" White buckram enclosed in a morocco 
slip case, £340. This is one of the most attractive Kate Greenaway 
items ever offered for sale. 


May 1. Pictures and drawings, WILLIs Rooms: “ The 
Valley of Sheer, Surrey,” B. W. Leader, £54; ‘‘ The Halt,” J. 
Burkel, £28. 


May 1. Jewels, old English and foreign silver, SoTHEBY’s : 
Russian gold box, engraved with a monogram below a coronet, 
3} inches, £43 15s.; négligé in diamonds in the form of two 
tassels hanging on diamond chains with pearl connections and 
diamond chain back, £290; large tankard, parcel gilt, 11 inches, 
Magdeburg, XVIIth century, £42; three George II Scottish 
castors, circular moulded bases, by James Ker, Edinburgh, 1732, 
£45; Queen Anne jug and basin, both engraved with the same coat 
of arms within a finely drawn cartouche, the basin of strawberry 
dish design, engraved in the centre with the arms and divided 
into twenty escalloped panels, by Thos. Folkingham, London, 
1709, £110; toasted cheese dish of oblong form, the hinge cover 
engraved with the Digby arms, London, 1818, £41 ; circular tea 
tray, engraved in the centre with coat of arms, by Robt. Hennell, 
London, 1822, £48; twelve George III dinner plates with the 
Digby arms, by John Parker and Edward Wakelin, London, 1774, 
£74; twelve George II dinner plates matching the preceding, 
£87; twelve more, but by Thomas Heming, London, 1750 and 
1751, £74; pair George III circular serving dishes, Digby arms, 
by Philip Norman, London, 1768, £43; pair George III serving 
dishes, date, etc., as the preceding, £35; two oval meat dishes, 
also with the same arms, by J. Wakelin and Wm. Taylor, London, 
1791, and Robt. Garrard, 1810, £49 ; set of four octagonal entrée 
dishes with covers and heaters, Digby arms, also by Wakelin and 
Taylor, 1791, £80; set of four George III sauce boats and 
covers, Digby crest, Wakelin and Taylor, 1781, £54; George III 
oval soup tureen and cover matching the preceding lot, same 
makers, 1777, £62; pair candelabra in the French manner, each 
fitted with two lights, Digby crest, Parker and Wakelin, about 
1770, £47; two-handled cup and cover, Digby arms below, by 
John Harris, London, 1813, £46; four George II candlesticks, 
matching, the baluster columns chased, by Jas. Gould, London, 
1733, and John Cafe, London, 1742 and 1752, £48; set of three 
George II silver-gilt tea caddies of rectangular form, Thomas 
Heming, London, 1757, contained in a fitted case, £115; set of 
six George II candlesticks with V-shaped columns, Wakelin and 
Taylor, 1781, £110. Collectors ought to look out for some of 
the lots; they sold very moderately, and are very interesting, 
coming from very good families. 


May 7. Engravings and pictures, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
Picture, E. Boudin, “‘ La Plage prés Deauville,”’ signed and dated, 
on panel, £16 16s.; Dutch school, a village market scene, £9 
19s. 6d. ; modern etching of Whistler, Tyzac Whitley and Co., £7. 

May 9. Works of art, WILLIs Rooms: Set eight mahogany 
Sheraton chairs, £33 12s. 


May 9. The property of Mrs. Arthur Sassoon, CHRISTIES : 
Albert Gate, S.W.1: Portrait, General P. de Champaigne, 
£27 6s.; river scene, Jan van Goyen, £157; woodland road 
scene, George Vincent, £94; Chinese famille rose service, 69 
pieces, £37; cabaret Sévres porcelain, £50; Sévres oval dish, 
1782, 12 inches, £42; another cabaret, 1769, £42; pair old 
Worcester oval baskets, from the Beckett Deison Collection, 
£32; Dresden service, 121 pieces, £44; another, 108 pieces, 
£35- 
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